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ABSTRACT 
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of social alienation among foreign students at two Midwestern U.S. 
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foreign students 1 services programs so that they function with optimum 
effectiveness in making foreign students feel at home. The subjects for this 
study consisted of 10 Asian students at WMU who were interviewed using the 
Asian Student Adjustment Survey, a 22-item questionnaire developed by the 
investigator. The questions generated student comments that were summarized 
and often quoted for illustrative purposes. This study provided insights from 
these international students about their problems and concerns at WMU. It was 
determined that the major problem concerned their lack of English 
proficiency. The questionnaire is attached. (Author /SLD) 
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Adaptation of Asian Students 4 
Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to examine how Asian students at Western 
Michigan University (WMU) have adjusted to American culture and more 
specifically to life at an American university. Owie (1982) found a high degree of 
social alienation among foreign students at two Midwestern United States 
universities. He recommended that the universities continuously evaluate their 
foreign students’ services programs to ensure that they function with optimum 
effectiveness in making foreign students feel at home. The subjects for this 
study consisted of 1 0 Asian students at WMU who were interviewed by this 
investigator using the Asian Student Adjustment Survey, a 22-item questionnaire 
developed by the investigator. The questions generated comments from the 
students that were summarized and often quoted for illustrative purposes. This 
study provided insight from 10 internationals as to the nature of their problems 
and concerns at WMU. 
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Introduction 

This is a study of how Asian students at Western Michigan University 
(WMU) have adjusted to American culture and specifically life at an American 
university. Whether or not these students succeed depends on a number of 
factors including financing, skill in learning English, and adaptability to American 
culture. American institutions of higher learning are often ready to accept 
international students because they provide much needed revenues in times of 
declining enrollments and rising costs. Furthermore, the enrollment of 
international students also enhances the education of American students. 

Deither Haenicke (1994), then president of WMU, in his State of the University 
address stated: “Part of the American higher education system already has 
become economically dependent on international talent. . . . International 
students and faculty members on our campus provide an important cultural 
contact for our domestic students” (p. 1). Once these students arrive on campus, 
the university community has a responsibility to help them adjust to university 
and community life. 

The purpose of this action research project was to provide insight from the 
international students themselves as to the nature of their problems and 
concerns at WMU. Information gained from this study will help the university 
community to better plan for and assist these students in ways that will help them 
have a successful and positive learning experience. 

Literature Review 

The social alienation, adaptation, and adjustment of international 
students in the United States has been the subject of a number of studies in the 
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last two decades. Owie (1982) conducted a study of 53 foreign students from 
two Midwestern United States universities. His purpose was to investigate the 
level of social alienation among these students. There was a positive correlation 
between social alienation and powerlessness, meaninglessness, and 
normlessness. He found that the level of social alienation among these students 
was higher than that which would be expected to occur by chance. He 
recommended that the universities continuously evaluate their foreign students’ 
services programs to ensure that they function with optimum effectiveness in 
making foreign students feel at home. He also recommended that the entire 
university community including faculty, students, and other administrators be 
involved in programs and activities with foreign students. 

Dillard and Chisolm (1983) reported on a number of studies involving 
counseling relationships with international students. They discovered that most 
international students placed a higher importance on academic success and 
professional training as opposed to concerns about social adjustment and 
involvement with American culture. They also found that international students, 
while having a greater need for professional counseling assistance than 
American students, are more likely to consult with friends and family members 
about matters involving psychological stress than with professional counselors. 
They also point out that much of the counseling relationship involves nonverbal 
communication. They concluded that counselors of international students need 
to be familiar with the cultural characteristics of these students in order to have 
positive relationships which lead to productive outcomes. They recommend an 
active program of reading and participation in workshops and inservice programs 
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for attaining the necessary background and skills for effectively counseling 
international students. 

Surdam and Collins (1984) studied the adaptation of international students 
on a major university campus. They defined adaptation as either the satisfaction 
of survival needs or the process utilized by an individual to adjust to an 
environment. They found that the better adapted students spent more of their 
leisure time with Americans. They also found that the better adapted students 
were those who developed a positive attitude toward religion during their time in 
this country rather than a negative one. Another finding was that two-thirds of 
the students did not perceive discrimination as a personal problem. Those who 
perceived discrimination as a personal problem were significantly less well 
adapted than those who did not perceive it as a personal problem. Finally, they 
found that the students made infrequent use of student services. While most 
students made use of the Office of International Programs for immigration 
concerns and passports, very few went there for academic advice or personal 
counseling. The authors recommended a continuation of programming for 
international students including such subjects as study skills, cross-cultural 
communication, and English language skills. 

Schrom and Lauver (1988) studied the alienation among the international 
students at a large Southwestern United States university. Alienation has been 
defined as including three elements: powerlessness, meaninglessness, and 
social estrangement. They found that non-European undergraduates who spend 
little time with others are the most likely candidates for alienation. They 
recommended developing orientation programs which encourage international 
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students to become acquainted with Americans and providing opportunities for 
such interaction. An intradepartmental buddy system whereby American 
students are encouraged to become personal hosts to international students 
could be established. 

Wang, Sedlacek, and Westbrook (1992) studied the attitudes of Asian 
American students toward involvement in student organizations. They found that 
these students seemed to like to mix socially with their white counterparts and 
rarely felt ignored or isolated. They also found that the Asian Americans did not 
make much use of the university student office or the career development office. 

Henderson, Milhouse, and Cao (1993) studied the culture shock 
experienced by Chinese students in an American university. Culture shock 
arises out of a discrepancy between the students’ home country cultural norms 
and American life-styles. This diversity creates feelings of hostility, tension, 
frustration, anxiety, anger, and stress. The most common academic problem 
experienced by the students in their study pertained to language difficulties. 
Associated with feelings about being understood are feelings of acceptance and 
appreciation. However, confusion, frustration, depression, and low self-esteem 
are the results of not being understood. Lack of adequate financial support was 
also a source of stress among the Chinese students in this study. The students 
tended to be unassertive, shy, and had few non-Chinese friends. 

Abe, Talbot, and Geelhoed (1998) studied the adaptation to campus life of 
60 newly admitted international students at a public, Midwestern university. The 
purpose of the study was to: (1) analyze what effect a peer program had on the 
awareness, knowledge, and use of campus resources by international students; 
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(2) assess the adjustment of these students in terms of the effects of ongoing, 
organized interaction with host students; and (3) compare the scores on the 
adjustment scales between students from non-Asian countries to those from 
Asian countries. The authors found: (1) that the peer program had a significant 
positive effect on the adjustment of the international students; (2) that those 
international students who had previously lived in the United States were better 
able to handle the societal and institutional demands of campus life; and (3) that 

f ■ ■ 

students from Asian countries experience more adjustment difficulties to college 
life than do students form non-Asian countries. The authors recommended that 
more research be conducted to understand why and how the college experience 
challenges Asian students. 

Henderson et al. (1993) offered nine recommendations to assist the Asian 
students in the management of culture shock. They are: (1) Be mentally 
prepared. The sojourner (Asian student) must try to be sympathetic and non- 
judgmental about another culture and its people. He or she must try to become 
immersed in the new culture. (2) Be culturally prepared. Before leaving their 
home countries, sojourners should learn as much as possible about the host 
country and how living conditions there might be different from those at home. 

(3) Be linguistically prepared. International students need to learn as much of the 
host language as possible in order to reduce failures and feelings of 
helplessness. (4) Be involved with hosts. Students should make every attempt 
to socialize with the people of the host culture because those international 
students who socialize have fewer adjustment problems than those who remain 
isolated from their hosts. (5) Be creative and experimental. International 
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students must be willing to expose themselves to many types of people and 
ideas in order to expand their horizons and be able to function successfully in an 
increasingly complex society and world. (6) Be culturally sensitive. Sojourners 
need to be aware of the customs and traditions of the host country. If opinions 
must be rendered, emphasis should be given to the host country’s positive 
aspects. (7) Be patient and flexible. In a new environment sojourners must be 
willing to live with inconveniences and wait for answers which may take time to 
materialize. (8) Be realistic in expectations. It may be that some students will 
have to reduce their needs and limit their expectations in order to lessen 
disappointments. (9) Accept the challenge of intercultural experiences. Being 
open to new ideas and ways of doing things provides more opportunities for 
personal growth and allows the intercultural experiences to be more fulfilling. 

Participants and Setting 

The subjects for this study consisted of 10 of the Asian students at WMU 
with whom the investigator has had contact. All of them were full-time 
undergraduate or graduate students who resided on campus. Included were 
both married and unmarried students. 

Methodology and Analysis 

A 22-question interview instrument was designed with reference to the 
literature and was reviewed by the course instructor before being prepared in its 
final form. The Asian Student Adjustment Survey is found in the Appendix. 
Interviews with all 10 students were held in January 2001 . Responses were 
recorded on the questionnaire during the interviews which averaged about an 
hour. A question by question analysis follows which includes summary 
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statements and illustrative quotations. 

Findings 

The responses to the first two questions regarding demographic data are 
combined into one table. 

1 . What is your country of origin and ethnicity? 

2. What is your gender? 

Table 1 indicates the country of origin, ethnicity, and gender of the 10 
students. The students came from six different countries and represented four 
different ethnic groups. Five men and five women participated. 

Table 1 

Country of Origin, Ethnicity, and Gender 



Country of Origin 


Ethnicity 


Gender 

Male Female 


Hong Kong 


Chinese 


1 


0 


Indonesia 


Chinese 


0 


1 


Japan 


Japanese 


1 


2 


People’s Republic of China 


- 






(mainland) 


Chinese 


2 


0 


Republic of China (Taiwan) 


Taiwanese 


0 


1 


Thailand 


Thai 


1 


1 
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3. Why did you choose to come to Western Michigan University (WMU)? 

There was a variety of responses to this question. Thirty percent of the 
students indicated that they had consulted a book to find WMU. These students 
added: "I have to be close to water. Kalamazoo is an interesting name. It means 
‘boiling water’ in Chinese”; "A relative is here”; and “I was offered financial 
support.” Twenty percent of the students had friends that had studied at WMU. 
These two students also said: “I took a previous degree in Michigan, and I like 
the four seasons”; and "A friend who graduated from WMU told me that this 
University is OK and that the tuition is not expensive.” Other responses were: 
"WMU has my major”; “I met three Japanese WMU instructors who came to 
Japan”; “I saw a magazine featuring WMU”; “I applied to several schools and 
WMU accepted me”; and “A college in Japan and WMU are sister schools.” 

4. Do you feel that your level of English proficiency is adequate to meet your 
academic and social needs at WMU? 

The responses indicated that most of the students (70%) were 
experiencing some difficulty with the English language. Some comments were: 

“It is OK for social purposes. Academically, I need some help”; “Public speaking 
creates some tension”; “If I go to the store, I have no problem. But if I go to 
class, I have a hard time participating in discussions”; and “I can only understand 
about half of the lectures. I need to spend much time to read a book.” Thirty 
percent of the students indicated “Yes” to the question without qualification 
indicating that their level of English proficiency meets their social and academic 
needs. 
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5. Are you receiving any instruction in English now? 

Ninety percent of the students said they were not receiving any instruction 
in English at the present time. Comments included: “No, I teach myself; and 
“No, I majored in English in Japan”. However, one student (10%) replied in the 
affirmative and said, “Yes, I am taking English 361, a required English course for 
those who scored below 550 on the TOEFL (Test of English as a Foreign 
Language).” It is interesting that even though most students do not feel that their 
level of English proficiency is adequate to meet their academic or social needs, 
the only student who is taking formal training in English is required to do so 
because of a TOEFL deficiency. 

6. What kinds of activities do you engage in for your social life? 

The activities they cited included: going shopping, traveling, attending 
church and Bible study groups, attending movies, eating with friends, attending 
parties, backpacking, playing basketball, swimming, skiing, snow boarding, 
aerobics, attending music concerts, reading, going to bars, dorm activities, 
attending potluck dinners, and visiting in American homes. One student said, “I 
have no time for this, but I come for American dinner sometimes.” 

7. What social or cultural organizations do you belong to? 

Organizations students mentioned were: church and Bible study groups, 
the American Occupational Therapy Association (student member), the 
swimming club for WMU students, and the physics club. Also mentioned were 
the various ethnic student associations in which the students hold automatic or 
voluntary memberships by virtue of their nationalities. 
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8. What is the main problem you have had in this country? 

The most frequently identified problem was difficulty with the language. 
Sixty percent of the students identified language or communication as their main 
problem. This supports the finding of Henderson et al. (1993) that the most 
common academic problem experienced by the Chinese students had to do 
with language difficulties. Twenty percent of the students mentioned financial 
concerns including money for tuition, rent, and textbooks. For another student, 
“Weather causes breathing problems because I have asthma.” Still another 
student said, “ I don’t identify with things going on here. I want to be more 
involved.” 

9. What other academic or social problems have you had here? 

A number of different types of problems were mentioned. They included: 
transportation, food, the cold weather, and the snow. Social problems, according 
to one student, involved “difficulty in making American friends, difficulty in getting 
money from the ATM, and knowing how to pay at the store.” Another student 
said, “My friends who cannot speak English well are treated differently in the 
stores, and I feel badly that they are treated this way." Still another student said, 
“Some Americans don’t want to talk to international students.” Cultural problems 
were reflected in the following comments: “Most Asians don’t like to be touched 
on the head"; and “We don’t understand how American people think. We want to 
know how to make them happy. Both sides are wary of each other.” Also 
mentioned were problems with the educational system. One student cited “rude 
teachers who would not explain things, ignore questions, and swear.” Another 
had difficulty with writing long papers. A student commenting on the problem of 
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homework said, “There is a lot of it, and it keeps me very busy.” Another student 
said, “Grading in China is based on the final exam. Here it is based on total 
assignments.” - 

10. Is the interracial climate on this campus friendly or hostile? Explain. 

Most of the students (70%) indicated that the interracial climate was friendly. 
One student said, “People smile to each other and are helpful. They help me 
with problems.” Another said, “If I am in Japan, I never talk to foreigners. Here 
they ask me for directions.” Still another said, “Between students and students it 
is good. American students are helpful. Church organizations are especially 
helpful. We appreciate their hospitality.” Other students (30%) had ambivalent 
opinions on the issue. One said, “It depends on each individual. Some 
Americans are not accepting of Asians. Some are. The vast number of 
foreigners are open to each other.” A female student said, “In small classes they 
are friendly, but not in big classes. White girls are not friendly.” Another student 
indicated “neither” in responding to the question and then explained, “Normal 
American people are not aggressive, but they do not accept me. They are only 
polite and friendly, but you cannot go into a deep relationship with them.” 

1 1 . Have you ever felt isolated on this campus? Explain. 

The responses varied on this question. Thirty percent said, “Yes.” One 
student said, “Yes, in the physics lab we work in pairs. Because I am 
international, Americans don’t want to work with me. I don’t like it when we have 
to work in pairs.” Another student said, “Yes, in China there are many games to 
play like cards and outdoor games. There are not many games played here.” 

Still another said, “Yes, the first four months, but I received help from other 
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internationals and Westwood Baptist Church.” Thirty percent indicated that they 
had not felt isolated on the campus. One student said, “No, I am so busy.” 
Another said, “No, people are willing to talk in class, and I talk to international 
students who are like me.” Still another said, “No, if I have problem, I can talk to 
my friends from Thailand.” The remaining 40% of the responses were somewhat 
ambivalent. One student said, “Not much, I have had close friends since my 
freshman year. I always found friends to socialize with.” Another replied, 
“Sometimes, when I don’t understand my homework.” Still another said, “Yes 
and no. It happens so often in class when I cannot get into discussions, 
otherwise, no.” Finally, a student said, “Of course, only in terms of the social life, 
but I have too much to do. I don’t have time to feel isolated. If I go to (Chinese) 
church, people are very friendly.” 

12. Are most of your friends Americans or international people? Explain. 

A strong majority (80%) of the respondents indicated that most of their 
friends were international people. One said, “It’s easier to understand each 
other. There is a link between us. We have to learn to deal with people from 
other cultures without causing any trouble.” Another said, “We have lots of things 
in common. We try to encourage each other. I have some American friends 
over the age of 40 but not below 30. I can’t relate to them and can’t talk deeply 
with them.” Still another said, “Asian, because we can speak slowly, and we 
think the same.” A fourth said, “The language (English) is a problem. We are 
completely different such as how we dress and how we think. People from Asia 
are similar.” These statements support the findings of Henderson et al. (1993) 
which suggested that confusion and frustration are products of not being 
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understood. In contrast, one Japanese student said that most of his friends are 
Americans: “Most people you see are Americans. Most students in the dorm are 
Americans. My roommates off campus were Americans.” Showing a balance in 
his friendships, another student replied, “The same. I have some of both.” 

Finally, one of the students previously quoted added a revealing postscript to her 
interview that fits in best at this point. She said, “Young girls want American boy 
friends. I don’t understand. I don’t think that this is a serious relationship. It 
won’t last. I cannot stand their procedures. Abortion clinics are doing a good 
business with Asians, mostly Japanese!” 

13. Would you like to have more American friends? Why or why not? 

Most respondents (70%) replied in the affirmative, and some said they 
thought American friends could help them learn English and more of American 
culture. Twenty percent were noncommittal. One student said, “It doesn’t make 
any difference. I would like just any friends without regard to ethnicity or 
nationality.” Another said, “I am satisfied with things.” Finally, the one student 
who replied in the negative said, “No, we don’t have equal status. It’s hard. It is 
easier to communicate with Chinese. We don’t have common interests with 
Americans.” 

14. Do you have more interaction with other students in larger or in smaller 
classes? 

Most of the students (90%) felt that smaller classes afforded them the w* 
opportunity for more interaction with one another. One said that in smaller 
classes “You have more opportunity to express yourself and are encouraged to 
do so by professors." Another said, “A small class for me is more comfortable. 
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Large classes break up into groups, but some Americans may not want to talk to 
me because of language problems.” Still another said, “In small groups we can 
talk more. Each person has more time to talk. In big groups you need to speak 
fast." Finally, the only student who did not indicate “smaller” classes said, “It 
does not matter. I never attend big classes. It depends on individuals.” 

15. How have other students been of help to you in adjusting to university life? 

The variety of responses included: showing them around campus, 
introducing them to friends, talking with them, editing papers, fixing computers, 
taking them shopping, giving them textbooks, helping them to move, fixing their 
cars, and giving them a place to stay temporarily. One student said, “When I 
have questions, I always ask someone near me. When I work in lab groups, we 
have to write conclusions in class. I am slow, and my partner always helps. me.” 

16. Are there other ways that students can be of help to you? 

Replies indicated that other students can be of help to these students by 
finding good research articles, by being friendly and open minded, by helping 
with classes, study, and housing, by having potluck dinners, by providing 
transportation, and by generally assisting them without being asked. One 
student described a particular classroom situation in answer to this question: 
“Last semester I took a class with a professor who didn’t like international 
students. I didn’t want to go to his office. So other students asked questions for 
me.” 

17. How can professors help you to better adjust to university life? 

The students want the professors to take a personal interest in them by 
taking time to listen to them and to show an understanding of their respective 

ERIC 
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cultures in class discussions. They would like the professors to have more office 
hours for tutoring and academic advising. They want the professors to speak 
slowly in class and use a simpler vocabulary, to print or use good handwriting on 
the board, and to distribute handouts of their lecture notes. One student 
commented that professors should “understand things in my life, treat us to 
dinner with Americans, keep promises, and develop relationships and friendships 
with us. Our relationships should not be just academic. We need to be with their 
families.” These results lend support to the recommendation of Owie (1982) that 
the entire university community including faculty should be involved in programs 
and activities with international students. 

18. How has the WMU Office of International Student Services been of help to 
you in adjusting to university life? 

There were mixed opinions about the usefulness of the Office. The 
orientation program was mentioned in one way or another as the basic service. 
The students also received assistance with immigration problems and in 
obtaining travel documents, a social security number, and an internship. The 
office also organized an annual trip to Lake Michigan and sponsored international 
festivals. Some students addressed the limited function of the Office. One said 
that it served “just for official purposes like obtaining travel documents.” Another 
said, “It didn’t help a lot, only with orientation, but this is about common stuff that 
many knew before coming.” A third said the Office helped “only during 
orientation and with the newsletter. Otherwise it hasn’t been of much help at all.” 
In general, the replies supported the findings of Surdam and Collins (1984) who 
found that the students made infrequent use of student services. 
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19. Are there other ways that the Office of International Student Services could 
help you? 

The students had a number of recommendations to increase the 
usefulness of the Office to their situations. Comments included that it should: 
“Help but not control the students, help with employment problems, and provide a 
counseling center for only internationals to deal with homesickness and 
interpersonal relations”; “Make available a place to stay when we arrive and tell 
us beforehand about transportation from the airport. When I first came, I had to 
take the taxi from the airport”; and “Try to exercise more authority in addressing 
academic problems and provide support for us in communicating our problems 
with our departments.” 

20. How can American people best help you in your time at WMU? 

Suggestions offered by the students included: being friendly, talking to 
them, inviting them to their homes for dinner, and providing housing during the 
times when they cannot live in the dorms. One student said, “They can tell me 
how to use the bathroom facilities such as the paper towel (dispensaries).” 
Another said, “Since I like to travel, they can tell me about friends and relatives in 
other states that I can visit.” 

21 . What do you wish to do when you graduate or leave WMU? 

Most of the students (80%) want to remain in the United States to find jobs 
or attend graduate school. Two students (20%) planned to return home to 
Taiwan and Thailand to work. Some comments were: “I want to find a job in the 
United States with a six-figure salary to gain two or three years of experience. 
Then I want to teach in the United States, get married, and have at least two 
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kids”; “I want to stay here to make big money because American money is eight 
times Chinese money”; and “I want to teach in the United States. You get 
reasonable pay here. The social life here is very simple. Life is complicated in 
China. The boss controls living conditions in China.” 

22. If you had it to do over, would you choose WMU as the place for your 
academic life? Why or why not? 

Most students (60%) felt satisfied about their choice of WMU. Positive 
comments included: “I made the right choice. Originally my major was aero 
engineering, and I switched to physics. Physics professors are nice. I have 
studied with many Japanese graduate students who influenced me to study 
more. So I was lucky to meet such good people”; “Yes, WMU graduates have 
obtained good jobs in engineering”; “Yes, I am happy to be here. Everything is 
good. I want to stay here”; and “Yes, this University is good. The facilities are 
good such as the library, computer labs, recreation center, and dining service. 
Many students are here. So I have a chance to talk to them.” Two students 
(20%) were not quite sure as to whether or not they made the right choice. One 
said, “I am not sure whether the answer should be ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ I would like a 
bigger school with more resources, but I like the study environment here. The 
relationship between professors and students is kind of close. We may not have 
this elsewhere.” The other said, “Maybe I would choose a school where there 
are fewer Japanese students. I came here to study English. I had a chance to 
go to Los Angeles to be with my aunt and uncle, but I came here only to find 
many Japanese.” One student said that he would have transferred to WMU after 
attending Kalamazoo Valley Community College first because of the cheaper 
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tuition. He added, “Other than that, WMU has been OK to good for me.” Finally, 
the student who replied in the negative said, “No, Kalamazoo is a small city. 

Jobs are hard to find. Universities are all the same, but cities are different.” 

Discussion 

This study looked at how various Asian students at Western Michigan 
University (WMU) have adjusted to American culture and specifically life at the 
University. Interviews were held with 10 Asian students who were known to the 
investigator. Their responses to the 22-item instrument comprised the data basis 
for the study. All of the students were willing participants in the interviews and 
seemed genuinely interested in the opportunity to express some of their honest 
opinions about America and the University. 

It was determined that the major problem concerned their lack of English 
proficiency. Most of their other problems such as academic difficulties or 
difficulties in making friends with Americans seemed to be an outgrowth of their 
difficulties with the English language. 

It was concluded that other students could help these students adjust by 
befriending them and talking with them, by helping them with their English and 
with their classes, and by helping them with their nonacademic activities such as 
taking them shopping and other places and helping them fix their cars and 
computers. 

Professors can help these students adjust by taking a personal interest in 
them, by taking time to listen to them and to show an understanding of their 
respective cultures in class discussions, and by inviting them to their homes for 
dinner. Professors could have more office hours for tutoring and academic 
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advising. They could speak slowly in class and use a simpler vocabulary. They 
could print or use good handwriting on the board and distribute printed lecture 
notes as handouts. 

The WMU Office of International Student Services personnel could be of 
help to these students by dealing with employment problems, by providing a 
counseling center for only internationals, by providing transportation from the 
airport upon arrival and temporary housing, and by exercising more authority and 
support in addressing academic problems with their respective departments. 

American people can help these students by being friendly with them, by 
talking to them, by inviting them to their homes for dinner, and by providing 
housing for them during the times when the dorms are closed. They could also 
tell the students about friends and relatives they have in other states whom the 
students could visit when they are traveling 

Suggestions for Further Research 

This study involved 10 international students from six Asian countries. 
Another study could enlarge the student base and explore some of the issues 
touched on in more depth. Comparisons then could be made in the responses 
according to country of origin, gender, age, and student status (i.e., graduate or 
undergraduate). Students from non-Asian countries could also be studied to 
determine whether or not they experience similar adjustment problems. The 
Office of International Student Services could be studied to examine the services 
available and how they are delivered. Professors and administrators could be 
interviewed for their perspectives on international students as could American 
students and American people in the community. Finally, follow-up studies of 
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international student graduates could be conducted to determine if their 
expectations of their American educational experience were ultimately realized. 

Summary 

The purpose of this study was to examine how Asian students at WMU 
have adjusted to American culture and more specifically to life at an American 
university. A review of the literature indicated that foreign students in the United 
States experience a high degree of social alienation. Interviews were held with 
10 Asian WMU students by the investigator utilizing the Asian Student 
Adjustment Survey, a 22-item questionnaire developed by him. Responses to 
each item of the instrument were analyzed in terms of summary statements and 
illustrative quotations. Recommendations were given and suggestions for further 
research were included. 
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Appendix 

Asian Student Adjustment Survey 
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ASIAN STUDENT ADJUSTMENT SURVEY 

1 . What is your country of origin and ethnicity? 



2. What is your gender? 



3. Why did you choose to come to Western Michigan University? 



4. Do you feel that your level of English proficiency is adequate to meet your 
academic and social needs at WMU? 



5. Are you receiving any instruction in English now? 



6. What kinds of activities do you engage in for your social life? 



7. What social or cultural organizations do you belong to? 



8. What is the main problem you have had in this country? 



9. What other academic or social problems have you had here? 



TO. Is the interracial climate on this campus friendly or hostile? Explain. 



1 1 . Have you ever felt isolated on this campus? Explain. 



1 2. Are most of your friends Americans or international people? Explain. 
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13. Would you like to have more American friends? Why or why not? 



14. Do you have more interaction with other students in larger or smaller 
classes? 



15. How have other students been of help to you in adjusting to university life? 



16. Are there other ways that students can be of help to you? 



17. How can professors help you to better adjust to university life? 



18. How has the WMU Office of International Student Services been of help to 
you in adjusting to university life? 



19. Are there other ways that the Office of International Student Services could 
help you? 



20. How can American people best help you in your time at WMU? 



21 . What do you wish to do when you graduate or leave WMU? 



22. If you had it to do over, would you choose WMU as the place for your 
academic life? Why or why not? 
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